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SFECIAL NOTICES. 


Puck will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 


of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 





Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘‘Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
«‘Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald”’ 
Office, 49 Avenue de l’Opéra. 





We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, and 
to this rule we can make no exception. ; 





Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 





ga@ Our advertising friends are only required to pay bills 
presented on the billheads of Puck, with our stamp IMPRESSED 
thereon. KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


GERMANY now is in the throes of ‘suffering 
a recovery.” She has had a victorious cam- 
paign; an enormous indemnity from her 
wealthy and humbled neighbor, France; her 
Emperor has been made a target; and, al- 
though socialism and poverty are rampant, still 
she is not happy. Puck has simply to suggest 
to Mr. Bismarck that, under such circum- 
stances, it is not wise to put on the screws too 
tight. To unbiased outsiders like ourselves it 
looks very much as if hope for a season had 
bade Germany farewell; and Freedom is shriek- 
ing as the shadow of reaction hovers over her, 
leaving Republican France basking in the sun- 
shine of comparative liberty and great pros- 
perity. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


MANAGER MapLeson has brought over from 
the beautiful Isle of Sea (we always drop into 
poetry when we write about music) a company 
strong enough to give us good opera. He has 
taken no half measures. Il] Bacio Arditi sways 
an excellent orchestra. The chorus is com- 
posed of less hideous individuals than usually 
seek to enter that noble army of martyrs, and 
better singers. The Academy is clean, and 
less suggestive of the star chamber in the mam- 
moth cave of Kentucky. The scenery, if not 
painted by Millais, Doré, or even Telbin, is 
decent, and throughout the whole management 
there is no indication of anything in the shape 
of slurring; but, on the contrary, a desire ap- 
pears to be manifested of doing the thing as it 
ought to be done, ‘‘ yer know.” 

Mr. Mapleson calls his company “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera.” Well, we don’t wan’t to quar- 
rel with him on this account—although what 
Queen Victoria has to do with it we’re at a loss 
to conceive. We know that Mr. Mapleson’s 





opera house is usually styled “‘ Her Majesty’s 


imagines that anyone in this country but an 
Anglicised snob cares a brass farthing where 
his company comes from—not if it were the 
King of the Cannibal Island’s own private 
troupe, and patronized by all the descendants 
of those who came over with the Conqueror. 
Americans prefer judging such matters on their 
own intrinsic merits. 

Puck has judged, and the verdict is a favora- 
ble one, or he would not have immortalized 
Mr. Mapleson’s company gratuitously, as in 
this week’s most brilliant cartoon. 

The advent of so well organized an opera is 
an important event in our musical annals. It 
deserves full and ample recognition. It isa 
gain to art, to refinement—to everything that 
helps to round off the rough corners of our 
social life and improve our civilization. 

Puck wishes Mr. Mapleson success, and will 
do his best to contribute towards it. He knows 
the difficulties under which an impressario has 
to labor. Now if Gerster would only fall well, 
and people would crowd the Academy every 
opera night, what more could Puck and Man- 
ager Mapleson desire ? 








NORTH BRITISH FINANCIAL RECTITUDE. 


OTHING pleases John Bull more than 

SN to have a slap at Brother Jonathan. He 

never tires of pointing a moral in con- 
nection with any little social, political or com- 
mercial crookedness that may occasionally ex- 
cite the notice of our community. 

How the old humbug chides us for our wic- 
kedness. How he turns up the whites of his 
eyes, shakes his head deprecatingly, and in 
wiping away a tear, remarks that these misera- 
ble, unprincipled Yankees have really no honor 
about them, ‘‘What can you expect, yer know,” 
from a parcel of people who are destitute of a 
queen and royal family; who have never been 
blessed with an established church, and are en- 
tirely ignorant of the nature of a hereditary 
legislature, which consists largely of a lot of 
ignorant noodles, who labor under the impres- 
sion that they are of different flesh and blood 
from other men. 

‘* We don’t want our institutions American- 
ized,’”’ he says, when any conscientious reformer 
ventures to remark mildly that it it is about 
time that the incubus of royalty and aristo- 
cracy was removed from the shoulders of the 
overburdened taxpayers. 

These remarks are suggested by the recent 
bank colllapse inGlasgow. We have had Tweed 
rings, Jay Cookes and Freedmen’s banks, but 
scarcely anything so lively, so diverting, so 
audaciously, ridiculously absurd as this Scotch 
banking reel. 

But our British cousins not only have banks 
that fail, but they don’t eyen manage as well 
as we do for the directors of such concerns. 
They are sadly behind the age in this respect. 
They bungle the matter terribly. Vulgar war- 
rants are issued, and coarse detectives are de- 
spatched to arrest the refined and elegant gen- 
tlemen, who have not exercised as much judg- 
ment in the management of the bank’s funds 
as is usually considered the correct thing. 
There is altogether too much lack of finesse 
and delicacy in John Bull’s methods. In our 
glorious country, the arrest, trial, conviction, 
and length of sentence of such enterprising 
financiers would be in the inverse ratio of their 
political influence. It is unfortunate for these 
poor fellows that Glasgow is not New York, 
and that John Kelly is not boss, and that none 
of them are Tammany coroners. It was dread- 
ful want of foresight on the part of the pro- 
moters not to have established that bank here. 

It is true we do occasionally manage to pun- 
ish a wrongdoer who is apparently smart and 








Theatre; but he is wofully mistaken if he 





respectable; but then it will generally be found 


eal 


that his head wasn’t level enough to become a 
politician. 

In this Glasgow business, however, it is not 
at all improbable that these directors, not bein 
American politicians and innocent of Mr. Kelly’s 
acquaintance, will suffer by a miscarriage of 
justice, perhaps, to the tune of ten or twenty 
years, 








POTTER THE SCRUPULOUS. 


Mr. Lewis PoTTER, an amateur gospelist, 
formerly a director of the Bank of Glasgow, 
and who has now been directed to jail for 
swindling, is a remarkably conscientious but 
not a very consistent individual. He is not 
quite such a hater of newspapers as Denis 
Kearney, but nothing could ever induce him 
to read Monday’s papers, because most of the 
work on them was done on Sunday. A man so 
awfully pious as Mr. Potter is really too good 
for this world, and it was high time that his 
martyrdom shouid take place. Saint Potter 
may not be a Sabbath-breaker, but he is 
scarcely a logican. Nature doesn’t let up on 
any day in her work. So far as we are aware 
the sun rises on the Lord’s day of the Chris- 
tians, the Saturday of the Jews, and the Friday 
of the Mahometans, as if nothing particular had 
happened. It is true, we have not often been 
up early enough to see if it really does rise— 
but perhaps this may be taken for granted. 
Showers of rain, and even eirthquakes, have 
been known to occur on Sunday, and while 
Mr. Potter doesn’t object to his particular deity 
carrying on on Sunday, as if it were just like 
any other day of the week, he won’t allow a 
poor compositor to set up his copy, or an un- 
fortunate night editor to do a few hours work 
before 12 o’clock of Sunday night. 

Mr. Potter will be good enough to explain at 
his early convenience; but Puck wishes him, 
at the same time, to understand that he (Puck) 
has no objection to a quiet public holiday one 
day in seven. 


Puckerings. 
Lorp NEwry says that the best policy is hon- 


esty—especially if it’s poor Montague’s policy 
of insurance. 





REGISTER. Oh, yes, we’ve attended to the 
register; but we shan’t use it until we get 
colder weather. 





In Spain, a cooper has been trying to shoot 
the King. That’s the very thing we’re trying 
to do here with E. Cooper. 





The Southern papers won’t have to ye// any 
more, as the fever cases are now getting /ow. 
(Chucked into the office volcano.) 





CHAPLAIN BEECHER is to lecture to enable 
his regiment to go to Canada to celebrate the 
Queen’s birthday. Queen Elizabeth, of course. 





THE Emperor of Japan has twelve subor- 
dinate wives in addition to the regular Empress. 
No lack er wives round there.— Phila. Bulletin. 
Are they all named Fanny ? 





Joun KeE.tty, Talmage and Beecher must 
please excuse our handling them without gloves. 
The fact is, we can’t get a pair, size three-and- 
a-haif.. They’re all locked up in the Custom 
House. 





Don’t scratch your ticket. Get the kind of 
ticket that doesn’t need scratching. Should 
inexorable fate, however, impel you to scratch 
your ticket, vote first, and then take your ticket 
home and scratch it. Or, for a few cents, you 








might hire a boy to scratch it for you. 
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ballot-boxes, repeatedly. 


= UO Oz’'sS 





For Gatherer of Unconsidered Trifles : 

Mick MuLLoney (Employe of Dep. Pub. Works). 
For the Love of the Laundry: 

Gen. FRANK B. SuHirt-Co.iar, and his Sprnoia, 
For Fudge (of Bad Whiskey) : 
EX-ALDERMAN SHEILDS. 
for Fraud last triumphant : | 

JouN KELLy. 
For Treasurer of Tammany : 
MISTER KELLY. 
For Delegate sine die, to Salt River: 
J. Ketty. 
Zo be served up on a very-half-shell : 
SCHELL, 


CUT THIS OUT. 





There will be so many split tickets and “ pasters” | 
about on election day that the voters who are friendsof | 
Puck will please cut this list out and deposit it in the | 


For Chief Grabber : 
Joun KEL ty. 
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(Other Side.) 





PUCK’S LAST WORDS TO VOTER®. 


UCK is not a partisan, but he has pre- 

las ferences. He votes for the right all the 

time. Also for Honesty, and all that the 

word implies. ‘Principles avd Men,” is his 
motto, or rather, ‘‘ Men of Principle.” 

As it is customary for political journals to 
address a few ‘‘ Last Words to Voters,” on the 
eve of elections, Puck falls into line and issues 
his appeal —as follows: 

Voters! but a few days remain until election 
—as you may see by referring to any patent 
medical almanac. 

Go to the polls and vote the whole ticket. 
Commence at the top and vote it down. ‘Then 
begin at the bottom and vote it up. Then turn 
it and vote it on the other side. 

Don’t scratch, 

See that your neighbor votes—if he intends 
to vote our ticket. If he belongs to the oppo- 
sition, see that he doesn’t vote—twice. Vote 
yourself. Don’t let another man vote for you. 
If you haven’t got a vote, buy one. Never mind 
the expense. 

. Keep your eyes open from now until the polls 
close on election day. ‘he opposition are wary 
and working in secret. The man who does not 
keep his eyes open from this time until after 
the last vote is dropped into the ballot-box, has 
no furnace in his bosom, glowing with patriot- 
ism and the love of office. Don’t close your 
eyes. Should some blackguard close them for 
you, pick up a brick and reason with him. 

Don’t scratch. 

Stand at the polls all day—and the day before, 
and the day after, if by so doing you can secure 
one vote for our ticket. Vote all da—we mean, 
stand on the ground all day, rain or shine. If 
necessary, get up three hours before day and 
stand on the ground. Judging from the appeals 
of our political contemporaries—especially those 
in the country—this thing of standing on the 
ground all day is a potent means of securing 
votes.. And our friends have as robust consti- 
tutions for standing on the ground as the oppo- 
sition. But don’t lie on the ground—until after 
you have voted. 

Beware of trickery and split tickets. 





If any 

















man attempts to foist upon you a split ticket, 
split him open on the spot—or on the head, 
either. ° 

We must defeat the opposition. 

Do you want to go to market with a wagon- 
load of greenbacks and come home with a 
bunch of onions, half a peck of potatoes, two 
slices of ham, and no money? No? Then 
vote for honest money. Do you want to be- 
come as rich as Vanderbilt and own railroads, 
and steamboats, and lawyers? Yes? Then vote 
for our candidates. Do you want to pay 
$17,006,943,300,000 worth of Confederate 
claims out of your own pocket? No? ‘Then 
defeat the party that would take the roof from 
under your feet, and the cellar from over your 
head. 

Don’t scratch. . 

Stand at the polls all day. 

Vote early and ofte—that is, vote early. 
Defeat the machinations of the opposition. 
We don’t know what the machinations are — 
but defeat them. ‘There are principles involved 
in this campaign that men would die for. If, 
by dying, you can influence one man to vote 
our ticket, don’t hesitate to die. By so doing 
you may afford your wife much happiness and 
a new husband. For six votes die five times, 
with a greater reduction to clubs of ten or more. 

A few years ago the great city of New York 
was robbed of $80,000,000 and some odd cents. 
If the opposition are successful on Tuesday 
next, you will be robbed of four times that sum. 

_ Look out for bogus tickets! The man who 
would deliberately vote a bogus ticket, would 
commit arson, suicide, matrimony, and other 
wicked things. 

Vote early—and as often as you can, without 
being detected. This advice to the opposition 
is superfluous. . 

Remember the password. Puck doesn’t 
remember it himself, by the way. Our party 
may not have a password this year, but don’t 
let this trifle deter you from remembering it. 

Stand on the ground all day. 

Our friends in the rural districts must get out 
their hay-wagons and bring in the sick, and the 
lame, and the married, and the other unfor- 
tunates. And also stand at the polls all day. 








Don’t be afraid to challenge a voter. Challenge 
him to fight a duel at five paces, and kill him 
before he votes, 

Get out the vote!—Then get it in! 

Do you want billiards to advance two dollars 
per bill ? and opera tickets ten dollars per tick ? 
and ulsters sixty dollars per ulst? Then vote 
the opposition ticket. 

Do you want to live in a four-story cottage 
with a big back yard, and no back rent? Then 
stand on the ground all day and vote the whole 
ticket. 

P.S,-—Don’t scratch—unless you have per- 
sonal occasion to. 








AN UNSAVORY MOUTHFUL. 


e& 
ii does seem hard that the people of this 
city have to gobble up Jack Kelly and his 
horde of Irish-Indians of the tribe of ‘Tara- 
many. It is avery unsavory mouthful to swal- 
low, doubtless; but it is all in the interests of 
good government. 

Disgusting medicines are administered often- 
times by wise physicians to work a radical 
cure in patients sick nigh unto death. And 
this is, perhaps, the reason why the People of 
New York determine to swallow Mister Kelly, 
once and for all time, that the secret-society 
Ring government of which he is the represen- 
tative, may disturb them no more. 

If this idea is a little mixed; if it seems 
somewhat African and cannibalistic to swallow 
one’s enemy to get rid of him, that is no busi- 
ness of ours. ‘There is the situation and our 
good wishes go with Mr. Conkling for every 
morsel of his mouth-ful. And we sincerely 
trust that Mr. Ottendorfer, who seems to be 
the tail of this popular movement, will wag 
with delight, on the evening of election-day. 

It is a queer animal that is going to gobble 
up Tammany; but then there are always queer 
animals in politics. And the people are tired 
of retaining in office, at enormous salaries, 
saloon-keeping Sheriffs, liquor-store Aldermen, 
grog-shop Commissioners, and having a load 
of taxation laid upon their backs at which any 
four-footed ass would rebel. Some of our 
esteemed contemps have kindly called this 
anti-Tammany ticket the ‘‘ mule ticket.” Let 
them remember that mules kick; and that an 
earnest mule, of good health, has a latent gym- 
nastic power in his heels which causes the un- 
wary intruder to double himself together like 
to a carpenter’s rule, and to groan in great 
anguish. 

lf this particular political ticket be a mule’s 
ticket, it will probably do as the mules do. 
Wherefor let the Sachems of Tammany lay in 
their stock of arnica and soothing liniments 
for use after election. There are but few tribes 
of savages who wear rings in their noses, by 
way of self-adornment; and the hundreds, the 
thousands of young men just coming into pub- 
lic life, would do well not to imitate these few 
savages. 

But if they w¢// wear the ring of Jack Kelly 
in their noses, let it be inscribed ‘“Tammany,” 
that all may read it; let them be led by Mr. 
Kelly in person, like patient beasts of burden, 
but never think to rise above the mental level 
of the brutes they represent. 

So, macte nova virtute puer, Conkling; this is 
the way to bea star politician. And in your 
comet-tail we hope to see the constellations of 
the bright Jimmy O’Brien, and the coruscant 
Haskins; and the blinding Green; and the in- 
tense and penetrating Ottendorfer. 

If constellations are seen on the other side 
they will be Spinola, the ‘‘dipper;” Schell, the 
“cancer,” and Kelly, the ‘Great Bear.” 

Go in to win, you combinationists, and throw 
up your hats. lively for victory at the close of 
the polls on election-day! 















































THE TRAMP. 


YOUTH, light-hearted and content, 

I wandered through the world, . 
of While summer-winds meandering went— 
O’er meadows dew-impearled. 


But now the melancholy days, 
The saddest of the year, 

Alternate ’twixt asthmatic haze 
And frost-chilled atmosphere, 


The hay-ricks shaky shelters soon 
Will be no place to lie; 

Cold groweth sleeping ’neath the moon, 
Pale regent of the sky. 


Like bears I may not hibernate 
And suck my paws for food: 
I cannot live on real estate— 
I only wish I could. 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
I feel rheumatic pains; 

And life appears a dismal fraud: 
Especially when it rains. 


Dark is my mind and full of doubt 
As Fall’s foreboding mist; 
really think I’m blooming out 
A full-fledged Communist. 


All property is theft, I think, 
And quite immoral, Them’s 
The sentiments I fain would drink, 
With no allaying Thames. 


And so, my friends, if you’d have yourn, 
Respectfully, refrain 

From bursting forth to blight and burn— 
A moral hurricane. 


Someone who does not want to see 
This fair land made forlorn 

Had better d. q. offer me 
One square, old-fashioned horn. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


__— 





No. LXI. 


‘4 GREAT AMERICAN 
FAMILY.” 


Ya-as, yer aw see 
I have now been 
he-ah quite a con- 
siderwable time aw, 
and weally can’t 
say if Jack and I 
have made up our 
minds to wemain 
much longer in the 
countwy, aftah wall 
it’s too much of a law and uninterwesting aftah 
Eurwope, especially Gweat Bwitain, yer know. 
It’s aw too pwimitive. 

Pon my soul—don’t pwecisely understand 
what attwactions keep so many feilaws he-ah, 
at all, and it weally must have been some 
mysterwious sort of thing, which I can’t pos- 
sibly make out, which dwew me back he-ah— 
induced me to weturn, yer know. 

Jack and I have been talking about the mat- 
tah aw, and Jack, who invarwiably uses pwo- 
pah language, says he thinks we have weached 
a conclusion. ‘That, of course, is a wathah 
fine, corwect expwession, but Jack is nevah 
wong, always wight, in fact. His bwain aw is 
of a differwent charwacter to mine, bwains, 
yer know, often varwy. 

Now what on earth aw can a fellaw do he-ah, 
if he becomes a wesident and twies to surwound 
himself with some of the luxurwies which 
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VOTE THIS TICKET! 


(Other Side.) 














he can get he-ah a gweat many things aw 
almost, but of course not quite as good as 
things fwom Gweat Bwitain. 

But then, yer see, everwybody is of such aw 
verwy new family, and then so many of the 
decent people are always being wuited that it 
is, ‘pon my soul, quite a dangerwous pwactice 
to have any wegard for them, a -fellaw nevah 
knows when aw the time may arwive, when it 
will no longer be good form to take any notice 
of them, without wunning the wisk of com- 


doosid difficult thing to do in this countwy. 


place it is, a curwious affaiah, Jack says, is aw 
going on in a Surwogate’s Court. 
know, is a sort of Amerwican Doctors Com- 
mons, and relates to wills. I suppose they 
give it such a queer name because it has some- 
thing to do with aw sorwow; but I don’t know 
where the d—d-devil they get the gate fwom. 
A verwy wich fellaw, who I believe has 
something to do with wailways, wefuses to give 
up any of his aw pwoperty to his bwothah who 
dwinks, I believe, aw gin and bwandy cock- 
tails quite aw frequently. The name of the 
family is Vandobilk, and they are a wetched 
lot of vulgah people. ‘The father used to be 
an awfully common laborwer, whose pwofession 


two p-pronged fork. ‘then he wowed a boat, 
and had a stemah, and begged, borrowed and 
stole a lot of gweenbacks, and bought a wail- 
way. 

He aw died as usual, and then aw I suppose, 
according to the wegulah Amerwican laws of 
pwimogentive, his aw eldest son, a fellaw who 
had a gwown up family, yer know, but a fwight- 
fully howling cad, came into all-the pwoperty. 
Jack says, twanslated into English money it 


sterling. Nevah shall be able to compwehend 
this dollah business, why don’t they have a 
chwistian mannah of weckoning he-ah. 

This fellaw who has all the money, is not at 
all charwitable or generwous, and all his aw 
gweenbacks do not make him any more than a 





miserwable, common fellaw, with aw mz:an, 


gweenbacks can buy for a fellaw? By the way, | 


pwomising oneself, aw altho’ that would be a | 
Just to show what a verwy extwaordinarwy | 


That, yer | 


was thrwowing manure into carts with a aw | 


amounted to severwal millions—that is pounds | 


narwow mind—and he is, of course, the lead- 
ing wepwesentative of Amerwican arwistocwacy. 
I’m verwy sorwy for the arwistocwacy. 


The dwunken and disweputable bwothah 
naturwally objects to the pwopah wetched 
bwothah getting all the gweenbacks and wail- 
way, and is now with a numbah of barwisters 
and such fellaws twying to get two or thrwee 
hundred thousand pounds out of the will for 
himself and a sister, is also interwested in the 
matter. 


I don’t wead the papahs, yer know, but I 
| he-ah a gweat deal about this will twial aw. I 
| shall pwobably go with Jack some day or othah 
to listen to the wow. Spirwits are intwoduced 
| —I don’t mean the stuff a fellaw dwinks. Such 
as bwandy, but aw spirwits which woam about 
imaginary places aftah a fellah’s dead, perform 
stwange vagarwies aw are always wapping aw. 














SHE MIGHT. 

















ARISTOCRATIC VIRTUE—‘‘Isn’t it horrible, 
| Mr. Fitz-Pilkington, the way these people dress 
| on the stage? Really, what are we to do, you 
| know, to distinguish ourselves from the crea- 

tures?” 

F. P. (innocently) —‘ Er—couldn’t you—er 
| —wear a chest-protector, you know!” 
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The worthy Pére Nicodéme-Jacques- Marie 
Dubourg, of Fouilly-les-Oies, sends his son 


PUCK. 





Horrible Effect of the Paris Exhibition on the Morals of France. 


Jean-Baptiste not returning in the course of three 


Jean-Baptiste-Pierre-Hosée to Paris, to visitthe him. 


Exposition and improve his mind, 





Philippe-Auguste vanishes, and is heard of 
no more. Judging the Cook to be the only 
remaining person in the household who is de- 
cidedly out of the reach of temptation, he com- 
missions that stately matron to go for the young 
folks. 





3ut she, too, appears to be lost, and after a 
week of impatient waiting, Nicodemus resolves 
himself to make a descent upon Paris and bring 
home his wandering flock. He is here seen 
setting out, in his usual bright, pleasant, good- 
humored way. His conversation is not given, 
for fear of burning the paper. 











Noémie departs, and utterly fails to report 


weeks, his sister Marie Noémie is sent in search of progress in the search for her wayward brother. 
Nicodemus seeks out his son-in-law Philippe- 
Auguste-Aristide, and sends him after the pro- 
digals. 





Nicodemus strikes out for the Exposition, 
immediately upon his arrival at Paris. He thus 
makes a startling discovery, and recognizes his 
son-and-heir doing the Talmage, so to speak. 








Hardly has he recovered from his shock 
when he encounters kis daughter on the 


arm of a—a person. The person is not 
what would be called eligible. 


Nicodemus is further delighted to meet 
his son-in-law—with a friend. Philippe- 
Auguste was once renowned for the sup- 
erior quality of his marital devotion. But 
that was in the Arcadian solitudes of 
Fouilly-les-Oies. 


The Cook is the last one to turn up; 
but she is provided for, and has made 
her little mash, such as it is. 





Nicodemus announces his 
intention of disinheriting all 
who persist in the error of their 
ways; and leads home to the 
haunts of virtue and religion a 
sad but sophisticated proces- 
sion. 





























PUCK. 








THE ADMIRAL AND THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





List to this tale, which cometh out of France; 
And being sorrowful is not less true ; 

Showing how Life is but the fool of chance ; 
And what the Mother-in-law in death can do. 


It is a railway junction is the scene, 

In the south of France, in sooth, a desolate place, 
Not blest with vicinage of wildwood green, 

Nor any sign of Nature’s saving grace: 

Only four walls enclose a barren space, 
Called a Jardin, quite dissolute in mien, 

With an Hotel des Anglais right ‘‘in face,” 
Which may be many things but is not clean. 


’Tis not a place where one would wish to stay— 
Unless bound down by dire necessity. 

At least not one whose tastes inclined to gay— 
Fond of fair sights and goodly company, 
The spot would best agree with, probably, 

A quiet corpse—some sober piece of clay: 

But whether this be so, or contrary, 

There is a brace of stiffs there, anyway. 


Two coffins were lying side by side; 

‘I'wo shiny coffins on the platform wide. 
One held the corpse of an Admiral bold, 
Full of honors and very old. 

Decked with order and epaulet— 

He’d been a hero and martinet. 

Soaked, so to speak, in a nation’s tears, 
They were bearing his body to far Algiers, 
Via Marseilles, the shortest way, 

From the R. R. junction where then he lay. 
”Twas of Hippolyte Auguste Pepinot 

The Mother-in-law in the other lay low. 
The Mother-in-law lay still and dead, 

With one inch of mahogany over head. 
And as the sun rose in the eastern sky, 
Two sturdy railway porters drew nigh. 
They hoisted one coffin with might and main, 
And chucked it aboard of a railway train. 
But ’twas the mother-in-law they ‘‘ h’ist,” 
And left the Admiral lying iced. 


Forth sallied, somewhat later in the day, 
From the Hotel aforesaid des Anglais, 
Hippolytus, surnaméd Pepinot; 

Attired in such habiliments of woe 

As did bely his much-rejoicing heart); 
Mounting the waiting undertaker’s cart, 
Already freighted with its cheerful load, 
Toward the cimetiére they took their road. 


The cimetiére was a tough old cimetiére, 

The Godforsakenest cimetiére in France, 
’Twas bald—if I may liken grass to hair— 

It looked as if turned wrong-side-up with care; 

And chaos wasn’t the smallest circumstance 

* To its condition. Yes, to put it square, 
That cimétiere was not in good repair. 
Yes, he had fixed upon this cemetery, 

Most to disgrace the Mother-in-legal corpse, 
Whici: in this low-down place he meant to bury. 
Pepinot was a bold, bad Frenchman, very; 

And bossing much one’s moral nature warps; 
So, having his tyrant dead, it made him merry 
To give her a bad start o’er Charon’s ferry. 


Now when they’d there ariven, 
They laid the coffin down; 

And while the undertaker’s cart was being driven 
Back to town, 

Hippolytus stood while one might count ten, 
With the look of angel at heaven’s gate, 
An angel with leave to stay out late— 

And then— . 

First he removeth his Prince-Albert coat, 

And hangeth it of reach of casual goat 

Upon a blasted tree. Then off him fly 

His paper collar and his blue necktie. 

His waistcoat follows, and his shirt thereon, 

And his suspenders, with one buckle gone. 

Yea, even his chest-protector strips he off, 

Reckless, indeed, of constitutional cough. 

And garment after garment off he shoots, 

Till H. A. Pepinot stands in his boots, 





— 


Then—Ho! for a war-dance wild and weird, 








A war-dance limber and spry, 


Whereat the birds of the air are skeered, 


He jumps so exceedingly high. 


Till the sun through the gathering clouds blinks bleared, 


And the stars shine out in the sky, 


He urges his war-dance wild and weird, 


His war-dance limber and spry. 


And meanwhile he discourses muchly thus, 
With many an interjectional cuss, 

To the coffin under his feet, which contains— 
He thinks—his mother-in-law’s remains. 

But she, I’ll remind the reader again, 

Is half-way to Marseilles on a railway train; 
And the Admiral ’neath his mahogany 
Wonders what the blank this may be. 


Execration of the Victim. 


**O thou, the bane and burden of my life! 
Daughter of Hell and mother of my wife! 
On thy. false front let fall my bitterest curse— 
‘The worst I have, and would that it were worse! 


99? 


Meditations of the Deceased. 


‘* What is this liveliness on the upper deck ? 
Have I become a sanguinary wreck ? 

Is it a hurricane dancing a jig 

Above my white and venerable wig ?” 


LExecration of the Victim—continued, 
Oho! by gun! I knew it would come; 
I’ve got you now, old gal!” 
And he clattered his hoof on the polished roof 
That covered the Ad-mi-ra/. 
Meditations of the Deceased—(second series). 
‘¢QOh! were I up again, 
Like War’s destructive blast, 
I’d rend that lubberly landsman in twain, 
And hang him from the top-gallant-mast!’’ 
IN THE FORT OF MARSEILLES. 
Let us bury the Mother-in-law 
With mourning and ostentation. 
Let us bury the Mother-in-law 
‘To the sound of a general artillery ovation. 
Thunder and boom and bang! 
From the forts on the shore. 
Thunder and boom and bang! 
From the ships that lie in the bay; 
From the ships whose colors hang 
Half a-peak. 
[Half a-peak means to say, 
Hung on to one side of the spanker. 
Find out what a spanker is yourself. ] 
But hark! 
For the man-of-war at anchor 
Like an elderly spark 
Salutes with a blaze and a roar 
‘The Woman-of-war! 
Remarks of the Corpse. 
**O unappreciative Hippolyte! 
This is my hour of triumph that is sweet. 
You who despised me living, see me, dead, 
By a vast nation thusly honoréd. 
For a downtrodden Mother-in-law what bliss! 
Oh! could my poor dear child but look on this!” 


And thus with honor and thunder encompassed about, 
The mother-in-law from the Port of Marseilles slid out. 


Some ten days after did a deputation 
Come unto Hippolyte A. Pepinot, 
Who in the cemetery still kept his station, 
Having such things within as passed show. 
For he had smashed the coffin with his boot, 
And found for his Mother-in-law a wretched substitute. 


‘“‘ Give us our Admiral!’ they cried in tears. 
‘“‘'Take your old Admiral!” he replied, disgusted. 

‘‘ He’s damaged; but I’ll treat the crowd to beers 
‘To make allowance for the coffin busted. 

But make the square exchange, gents, first of all— 


Give me my Mother-in-law, and take your dumned old Admiraw/ 


And so the swop was made; but his Mother-in-law 


Hippolyte danced not over; but planted with pious awe. 
And they shipped to Algiers the Admiral, shorn of state, 


As “‘ One Case of Assafcetida, Special Freight.” 
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SOME SOCIAL FIENDS. 


Vv. 
THe Boox-AGENT FIEND. 





Tus fiend is set down as of the feminine 
gender. That is to say, she bunches out the 
back of her hair, and she privately owns a pot 
of rouge, with a small cargo of lily-white pow- 
der, also, she elastics her stockings about the 
knee, and she weareth a tight dress, which dis- 
plays the rounded contour of her form. 

So you see that she must be of the feminine 
gender. 

Man doesn’t do this sort of thing—much, 

Also, man is not a great success as a female 
solicitor. for subscriptions to monthly numbers 
of ‘*Castle’s Bible, elegantly illustrated by 
Hunky Dory;” or the “ Life of Christopher 
Columbus, with cuts from the live Indians he 
discovered.” 

If a man came into your office and asked you 
to subscribe for one of these monuments of 
literature and art, you would calmly say, ‘‘No,” 
and point your dexter hand, door-ward. But 
when a woman comes in, and asks you a like 
question, she sitteth herself down, and she 
draweth nigh to herself a chair upon which to 
rest her dainty feet; and she arrangeth her 
back hair, and giveth forth a sigh “A ah!” 

Then she feels more comfortable, but she 
finds it to be necessary to shake out her skirts 
once more before she is really at home in her 
chair, and then she opens her mouth and com- 
mences: 

‘IT have called on you to-day, sir, with 
the first numbers of that great work, entitled 
‘The Descent of Darwin from the Origin of 
Monkey, showing the first elongation of the 
caudal appendage, with a view of the last 
stump.’ Illustrated, sir, with cuts by the great 
artist Michael MacAngelo, from Galway, Ire- 
land, who closely investigated—” 

You here, at last, muster up courage to say: 
‘*T don’t care to subscribe for it, madam. And, 
excuse me, I am very busy. Good morning.” 
And you mildly move your hand, as a gentle 
hint that the door is near, and is an easy place 
of exit. 

But this female—not being a man—arises in 
her seat, wriggles, pulls out some concealed 
female rigging, which has become disarranged, 
and again commences: 

“This work will be completed in 144 
monthly numbers, price only 50 cents each, 
So you see that in twelve years—”’ 

Here patience ceases to be a virtue, and you 
exclaim, ‘‘ Madam, madam, | don’t want your 
work. I’m busy. Please go, and leave me to 
my business!’ 

Then she rises and says, ‘‘ If I am to be in- 
sulted, if a lady is in danger of personal assault 
—but no, I will wot believe it. I place myself 
on my footing as a Woman, and I beg to re- 
mind yeu that each month as this Great Work 
is issued from the press I shall come here, per- 
sonally, to deliver it.” 

This last straw breaks your camel’s back. 
You rise in your manhood, and exclaim, ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, this is too much!’’ You open the door 
and say, “‘I must beg you to leave me. I don’t 
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want your book. I don’t want you; but I do 
want to be left alone.’ You place your hand 
lightly upon her shoulder, as indicating your 
manly determination that she mus? go out. She 
raises a little shriek of alarm! She retires into 
the room, she seats herself, she tells you that 
she is a woman and a mother (as if she could 
be a mother if she wasn’t a woman); that one 
of her father’s cousins was Secretary of the 
Navy under President Jackson, and that if you 
touch her, or dare to lay finger upon her again, 
she will screech for the police. ‘Then she sobs. 
You have business. appointments, and your 
watch warns you that the minutes are few be- 
fore men will be coming into your office. What 
can you do? A voice, broken with sobs, buzzes 
in your ear, as if heard from a distance, or 
in a dream, and the words are, ‘‘ This Great 
Work will be illustrated by Michael MacAngelo, 
from Galway, and—” 

Then you succumb. You open your wallet 
and pay your money, and the Female Book- 
Agent Fiend departs with a grin, to play her 
little game over again on your neighbors. 

E. S. L. 





POPPER’s PARROT. 


A TALE OF TWO STORIES. 


tag E was a mild and inoffensive young man, 
y_ and he lived in a quiet and retired 

boarding-house, where he was much re- 
spected by both the landlady and the boarders 
for his punctuality in the matter of weekly pay- 
ments and beautiful religious tendencies. He 
went to church twice every ‘‘Sabbath,” and 
taught in the Sunday-school. His name was 
Popper— Adolphus Popper—A. Popper, which 
afforded him opportunity for several weak, but 
unobjectionable puns. He had eyes of a low 
grade of blue, flaxen hair, what there was of it, 
and an intellectual forehead. He carried on a 
very, very mild flirtation, platonic, and emi- 
nently calculated to remain so, with Miss Mamie 
Butts, the poetical character of the establish- 
ment, a maiden slightly verging on the mature, 
and inclined to eye-glass— Popper wore spec- 
tacles—and in many other respects they were 
kjndred souls. 

Popper neither smoked nor drank, Asked if 
he chewed, he sweetly remarked, with a humor 
born of the Sunday-school, that he chewed his 
meat at meal times. He never went to the 





theatre, or other places of riotous dissipation, 


and his only swear was ‘‘ by ginger!” This he 
used in moments of great excitement. And it 


must be said that on the first convenient mo- 
ment after these outbursts he invariably “ad- 
dressed a supplication to the Throne” for 
pardon for the grievous sin. For if there was 
one iniquity especially abhorrent to the soul of 
Adolphus Popper, it was profanity, or, as he 
generally called it, blasphemy. When he passed 
through the streets, and heard the naughty little 
boys saying wicked words to each other, he 
positively shuddered. When he first came to 
New York from Smithville Junction, his birth- 
place, he used to remonstrate with the little 
boys; but he gave this practice up after a while. 
Perhaps it was on account of something the 
little boys said. 

Popper had but one weakness. He loved all 
animals. He would not, perhaps, have liked 
rhinoceroses, or hippopotami, or cobra di ca- 
pello, because, besides being awkward to keep 
in the hall-bedroom of a quiet boarding-house, 
they were beasts of bad character and no reli- 
gious impulses. But all mild and virtuous beasts 
he loved, and he made numerous abortive at- 
tempts to start a menagerie—outside of the one 
provided. by the house—in his apartment. He 
killed two or three canaries by feeding them on 
red pepper and number six shot, which an un- 
godly old reprobate on the floor above had told 
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him was good for their digestion. Popper al- 
ways looked coldly at that old gentleman after 
that. 

A parrot was Popper’s last love in the way of 
pets. It was a green parrot, black as to what 
Popper called its “limber and extremities,” 
and it was wholly uneducated, young and sound 
of lung. 

Popper loved that parrot. He christened it, 
in a flash of originality, ‘‘ Pretty Poll,” and he 
set to work, as soon as he bought it, to teach it 
to refer to itself in the airily egotistic way cha- 
racteristic of parrots. The parrot showed a fine 
mimetic faculty, and, indeed, appeared to bea 
bird of exceptional intelligence. It readily 
learned to address itself as ‘‘ Pretty Poll,” and 
to assért, with nonchalant mendacity, that it 
wanted ‘“‘a cracker” at all times and seasons. 

There was only one thing that tended to mar 
Popper’s joy in his parrot. The reprobate above 
him, whose name was Blazer, kad no particular 
affection for animals in general; and he hated 
that parrot in particular, like, as he would have 
said, the place of departed spirits. This led to 
his leaning out of the window and asking 
Popper why he didn’t wring the neck of that 
damned bird, and if he thought he had a license 
to raise the devil with his cussed parrot—ques- 
tions to which Mr. Popper returned soft and 
deprecating answers without the effect promised 
by the Scriptures. 

Shortiy after his acquisition of the verdant 
fowl, Popper was invited by the ladies of the 
house to give a parrot-recital in the parlor on 
whatever evening might be most convenient to 
him. There were two or three church-members 
who had at first hesitated to join in the invita- 
tion; but they were finally convinced that a 
parrot came under the class of godly and repu- 
table birds, and that the exhibition would not 
be of a worldly nature. Popper yielded to the 
general request, with, perhaps a modest thrill 
of pleasure; and announced that he would be 
delighted to exhibit the talents of his bird to 
his dear friends at a very early date—in fact, 
as soon as he returned from a week’s visit to 
his maiden aunt in Ramapo. 

The reprobate, Blazer, glared at him across 
the table as he made his meek reply; and 

Popper felt a foreboding of evil. It was with 
this presentiment weighing upon him that he 
started for Ramapo, and it was this that caused 
him to cut short his visit and returned to his 
hall-bedroom. He saw with delight that Polly 
was safe and’sound. It was silent; but then it 
was its habit to converse only in the evenings. 
Popper announced his parrot conversazione for 
that very night. 

The ladies were assembled in the parlor; 
the church-members occupying seats on the 
sofa. The parrot, swinging from the ring in 
his cage, was deposited upon the centre-table. 
There was a full house: only Blazer was absent. 

‘*L-Ladies and Gentlemen!’ said Mr. Pop- 
per, ‘‘ Polly will now address you.” [Applause.] 
‘Polly, wake up!”’ And he touched Polly’s 
extremity with a toothpick. Polly addressed 
the company: 

‘* Blank your blib-blank-bloody eyes, you 
blib-blib-bleeding blanks of blam-blank! Talk 
to the blim-blanked ladies, will yer! Give ’er 
old Blazer’s blim-blanked compliments! Blim- 
blank your blam lights and blank liver, blim- 
blam-blank yer! Polly wants a blim-blanked 
cracker!” 

Popper keeps a parrot no more, 











Answers for the Anrions, 





TALMAGE, Brooklyn.—You must understand that we 
cannot advertise you unless you show up. We have had 
no money from you, as yet, although you have had your 
salary raised. Come over and see us; and don’t send us 


any more sketches for cartoons unless you send the 
money with them, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 



































RROTIVE MODE. 


} IGHT Reverend Abel Adoniram Jones, 
\. As once he did his faithful flock exhort, 
Was horrified to hear, in mocking tones, 
A hidden voice, which said: “OA! cut if 
short!” ’ 


Astounded was the lusty man of prayer, 
Who fought the fight against the force of sin, 
As there came floating through the solemn air 
That mystic voice with: ‘* Come! wipe off your chin? 


Though clean his chin, he raised his hand to wipe— 
; Obedient to the words to him addressed— 
When issued, seeming from the organ’s pipe, 
The sinful phrase of —‘‘ OA / pull down yoar vest !”* 


Much marveled he at these commandments strange, 
The, congregation giggled one and all, 

These interruptions did their thoughts derange, 
And loud they smiled when came—‘‘ Go! hire a hall!’ 


Aloud they laughed, and laughed aloud again, 
As on the gallery rail a parrot did appear; 
To still their laughter, Jones implored in vain, 
And then got mad wadked off on his ear. 
W..M. L. 








PUCK 
MAKES AN EXCURSION. 


by was only last week that Puck was invited 
to parficipate in one of the most delight- 
ful excursions of the year—to Mauch 
Chunk and the coal and iron mines of Penn- 
sylvania, We accepted the invitation with 
some misgivings, because our absence from the 
city always throws a gloom over it—and we 
are the last in the world to throw a gloom over 
anything. Then we looked at the elegantly 
engraved ticket of invitation, and saw the 
n of the’committee of arrangements, and 
peetthat the excursion was bound to be a 
success. One thing on the ticket appeared to 
our inquisitive gaze to be rather funny. It was 
the sentence, “Complimentary Excursion to 
Mr. J.S.Wibert, Proprietor 
Mansion House, Mauch 
Chunk.” We did not see 
that it was any compliment 
to a man to pounce down 
upon him with a special 
train and eat him out of 
house and home; but if Mr, 
W. and the committee 
thought it was, why, we 
were ready to go and do 
our share. 
On Monday afternoon 
a special train of three cars 
* of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road stood waiting in the 
Pennsylvania Depot at Jer- 
sey City, and Puck stepped 
into the New York side 
of the ferry-house. Every- 
thing appeared to be quiet 
enough there. 


One by one the party arrived and passed 
over the ferry, until there were sixty persons 
gathered on the platform of the station. There 
was “‘Dave”’ Yuengling, carrying a box of beer- 
kegs under one arm and a rode de nuit under 
the other; there was Charles A. Sterling, stag- 
gering under a load of wraps and valises that 
wculd make a hotel porter turn pale; there was 
Andrew Jackson Dam, busily consulting a time- 
table and inspecting the car wheels; there was 
Henry Clausen, calm and dignified, with a va- 
lise large enough to hold a dress suit without 

olding; there were Miller and Ebling, arguing 
Over the grain market; there was W. B. Ogden, 











trying to insure the conductor’s life, and Judge 
Brewster, promising to properly adjust any- 


| thing and everything; there was Charles H. 


Cummings, the Lehigh Eastern passenger 
agent, holding the bell-_ - 
rope in one hand and a 
golden time-piece in the 
other; there was—but 
what is the use of going 
any further? There were 
scores of others, just as 
well known and just as 
useful appendages to a 
pleasant excursion as the 
above mentioned. 

‘All aboard!” shrieked 
the conductor, and the # 
engine whistled a re- { 
sponse, while everybody, 
including a ,.number of 
ladies, climbed for seats. 
We, being modest, climb- 
edon theengine. Another 
howl from the conductor, 
an emphatic shake of the 
head from Cummings, a 
shriek from the engine, 
and the train moved out of the depot, and 
sped away for the Keystone State. 

We do not propose to describe the ride 
through New Jersey into Pennsylvania; we will 
not speak of the great iron furnaces that lined 
both sides of the railroad through the Lehigh 
Valley; we will not speak of the coal trains 
of 150 cars each that whirled past us at light- 
ning speed; but we will just hurry along to 
Mauch Chunk, because 
most of the party are hun- 
gry by thistime and ready 
for dinner. Not that there 
was not plenty on board 
to eat, and Puck has an 
indistinct recollection 
that there was something 
to drink, too—but of that 
we are not sure. Some 
of the gentlemen, how- 
ever, were continually 
going into the baggage- 
car, and coming back 
wiping their lips and re- 
marking something about the beautiful views. 

Mauch Chunk is a curious place, and some- 
what resembles a hole in a mountain. You get 
into the hole through an opening to the south, 
and after you are in you can’t tell to save you 
how you are going to get out. After the party 
had been there for several hours they did not 
care much whether they ever got out or not. 

Mauch Chunk is celebrated for several things. 

ist. Beautiful scenery. 

2d. Mollie Maguires. 

3d. The Mansion House. 

4th. Railroad strikes. 

5th. The jail. 

6th. Boys who want to sell you cobble- 
stones as mementoes. 

7th. The cornet band. 

The scenery is beautiful. We don’t know 
whether we saw any Mollies or not, but if we 
did, they were off duty. ‘The Mansion House 
is all that is claimed for it. The railroad 
strikes were out of season, but we saw the jail, 
and thought some of the memento boys would 
look well in it. We heard the cornet band, 
and then we went to supper. 

Puck has read somewhere about the Assyrian 
that came down like a wolf on the foe; but 
that occurrence would have paled to utter in- 
significance beside the descent of the excur- 
sionists on that supper table. Eat? Phew! 
Wibert, the proprietor, stood by the door pale 
and trembling, and when Judge Brewster or- 
dered the seventh plate of steak, we thought 
he would have fallen, However, he did not, 











but just went out and scoured the hills, and 
drove in all the cattle he could find for break- 
fast. The party did their best, but they could 
not eat out the Mansion House. 

After supper there was a serenade in front of 
the house, and an exceedingly picturesque 
scene it made. Tar barrels were burning in 
the streets and casting a ruddy glare over 
everything. The band was playing selections, 
and most of the male portion of the party 
were down-stairs selecting drinks. 

Then came the ball, which was to be the 
event of the evening; and in some respects it 
certainly was. The grand dining room was 
cleared, and the musicians took up a position 
at one side, The natives gathered at the doors 
and windows, and the guests filed slowly into 
the room. But horror! neither Clausen nor 
Yuengling put on the dress suits. The fact 
cast a gloom over the party, but it blew off in 
time. The musicians blew it off. We never 
saw a man with so much wind as the one who 
played the big horn. One of the colored wait- 
ers, who unfortunately got in front of the horn, 
was blown way up the mountain side, and the 
rest of the waiters spent half the night looking 
for him. 

The band played a waltz, and everybody 
danced a polka. They played \a polka, and 
everybody danced a waltz. .When they got 
fairly started on a quadrille, everybody in the 
room could not stop them until it had been 
played over two times and a half. The band 
finally played something resembling a tune, 
and the guests chose their dance and pro- 
ceeded. The time, too, was a little mixed, so 
Puck went over to the bass-drum and helped 
them out. 

After the ball the gentlemen adjourned 
down-stairs. So did the band. Andrew Jack- 
son Dam executed a double shuffle to the tune 
of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” while “‘ Dave” Yuen- 
gling and the District Attorney danced a min- 
uet to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” ‘Then the party 
danced a soul-stirring can-can to the tune of 
‘*Home Sweet Home.” After which every- 
body, being full—of happiness, sought their 
rooms. 

Tuesday morning, early, the sun rose clear 
and beautiful, shading the surrounding moun- 
tains, rich with autumn foliage, with its golden 
light. The Switchback is a curious railroad. 
You are hoisted up and allowed to slide down, 
and in one respect it beats sliding down hill 
with a sled all to pieces. There is no pulling 
the sled up again. A great engine and a “little 
joker” does that. It was a very serious “joker,” 
however; for if it broke, the joke would all be 
on one side. The scenery was admired, of 
course, for it was magnificent, and everybody 
carried off a memento of some kind. Leaves 
in bunches, small trees, railroad ties, now and 
then a stray native, cows, oxen, sheep, farm- 
houses—anything, in fact, that could be carried. 
One of the party tried to get away with the 250 
horse-power engine on Mount Pisgah, but was 
seen by the engineer in time, who made him 
drop it. 

There were lots of speci- 
mens, but one of the most 
curious was a boy at one of 
the mountaintowns. He played 
on a tin pan with a couple of 
sticks and sang the ‘“ Sweet 
by-and-by” until every one 
within sound of his voice 
fainted. As soon as they had 
revived he began again. Pen- 
nies and nickels were showered 
upon him, which he carefully 
collected and put in a tin- 





box, but never stopped singing. His appear- 
ance can be shown better than told, and so 
Puck has made a drawing of him, Long after 
the party had slid down the mountain side, the 
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PUCK. 


II 





echo of the ‘‘ Sweet by-and-by” lingered with 
them. 

Down the Switchback, and then up to Glen 
Onoko, a curious sort of a split in the mountain, 
where people climbed up and imagined they 
were enjoying themselves. At this point the 
ladies distinguished themselves by going to the 
top, a few of the men did too, but when it was 
all over everybody declared that the views were 
charming, the waterfalls superb, and the cool- 
ness delightful. Puck will make a bet with any 
one that not one-twentieth portion of that party 
ever reached the top of the glen. 

The ride home from Mauch Chunk was more 
interesting, if anything, than the ride out, be- 
cause it was night. From Easton Puck rode 
on the engine. 
She was a beauti- 
ful piece of me- 
chanism, and 
seemed a thing of 
life. Crossing the 
Delaware we 
plunged into the 
darkness. Have 
you ever ridden 
on an engine at 
night? No? Well, 
then, have you 
ever experienced 
being blown up at 
a steamboat ex- 
plosion ? 

The sensations are similar. Everything is 
dark before us. The head-light gleams into 
the darkness, making grotesque shadows of the 
telegraph poles as we fly by. “Jim,” the en- 
gineer, stands at the throttle, calm and silent. 
Faster and faster come the throbs of the mon- 
ster, swifter and swifter revolve the great driv- 
ing wheels. The roar of the train behind is 
lost in the clanging of the pumps and whir of 
machinery. ‘‘ Sixty miles an hour!’’ whispers 
Mr. Cummings in our ear. 

Far in the distance a light appears, ‘“ Jim” 
leans forward and with keen eyes peers out 
forward. He knows the lives of seventy people 
are in his hands. Our speed seems to increase 
until we scarcely touch the rails. We fly. The 
light is red! Danger! The engineer’s hand 
goes up quickly. A scream from the whistle. 
Then the hand comes down. Surely we will 
strike the danger whatever it may be. The 
throttle is moved; the breaks applied by the 
same hand. Slower and slower we go until 
the red light disappears and a white one takes 
its place. The monster is released and plunges 
forward again roaring and swaying on its iron 
road. 

The danger is past. Miles and miles we go 
until at last the engine stands panting in the 
depot. So we part at the portals of the ferry 
and are lost with our bundles of leaves, our 
boxes, our mementos, in the busy whirl of the 
great metropolis. 











The New York Zxfress thinks ‘“‘Maggie Mit- 
chell plays Cricket better than the Australian 
boys.” That is rea! wicket to talk so.— Keokuk 
Constitution. 


Joaquin MILLER weeps because he was not 
born in Italy. Joaquin, it’s all a Pisa nonsense. 
We wouldn’t give a Bologna sausage to Rome 
all over Italy.—-Boston Fost. 


Ir Edison will turn in now and and invent 
some kind of a calcium light that will light up 
all the streets except front gates, and leave 
them in a sombre shadow that will prevent an 
old man in an upper bed-room window from 
telling whether two people are close together or 
wide apart, it will do. Otherwise it will be ex- 
ceedingly unpopular.—Breakfast Table. 





A MOTHER’S FIRST 
LOVE. 


CHAPTERL 


A oe summer night was fair and soft; the 
small London garden looked cool and 
pretty under the darkening sky. Two 
figures were seen hovering here and there—a 
man and a young girl —now lingering in some 
shady spot, now pacing up and down, always 
talking in low and tender tones. They are 
happy. Let us pass on, and not disturb the 
golden dream of love. 

In a small, beautifully furnished room of 
that dark mansion yonder, alas, how different 
the scene! A woman sits, with hands clasped 
and eyes fixed in hopeless sorrow, with a look 
that tells of pain more surely, more deeply, 
than the bitterest of tears. And so the time 
goes by, and she moans not. A servant comes 
in softly, inquiring tf her ladyship wishes for 
lights. She signs a negative; and still the 
same listless attitude, the same hopeless look. 

By and by a light step is heard, and the girl 
whom we left in the garden runs in exultant. 

“OQ mamma, I did not know that you were 
in here. Alone, too! Poor little mamma! And 
we have had such a happy day at Lady 
Louisa’s. Harry has just left me, and, while 
wishing me good-bye, he gave me this lovely 
bracelet. Is it not beautiful, mamma? But 
you have no light; you cannot see it. Let me 
ring.” 

“Not yet, dear child; wait a little.” And 
the mother tries to smile—a pale ghost of a 
smile; but the daughter’s quick ear has caught 
a change in the well-known voice. 

“Mother are you ill? what is it? Tell me; 
oh, tell me;” and the fond arms are round her 
neck in a moment, and the young head bends 
down to hers, 

‘‘ Hush, child; I am not ill. I shall soon be 
like myself again; but I have witnessed a sad, 
sad scene, and I have had a great sorrow to 
bear this day.” 

Never had her daughter heard her speak 
with such deep pathos in her voice. 

‘“‘ Mother, tell me; oh, do not hide your grief 
from me. You never did so before; do not 
begin now, when I can understand you better 
than ever I could long ago.” 

A tender motherly kiss on the girl’s fair 
cheek, but no answer. Again the gentle plead- 
ing; again the caressing words: 

‘¢ Mother, will you not tell me? Oh, you 
cannot refuse to let me share your pain.” 

‘Wait a little, darling; let me collect my 
weary thoughts and—I will tell you.” And, 
pressed close together in the silence and half 
gloom of the calm summer night, they waited. 
At length the mother said: 

“What I am going to tell you is only a tale 
of wasted love and lifelong regret, such as we 
read of in novels, such as passes under our 
very eyes every day, but unseen and unnoticed. 
You wonder how it can affect me so; but it 
was connected with the dearest friend I ever 
had.” 

Bravely the faltering lips tried to go on, but 
the pain was too great. She could not speak 
of it to-night. 

“‘ Wait a little, my child; perhaps to-morrow 
I may be strong enough. It is so sad, so sad! 
I never meant to let you know. I wished your 
life to be unclouded with even the knowledge 
of pain; but it was a weak and foolish thought. 
It is better to know what fellow-lives have been, 
what fellow-mortals have to bear; it is better. 
Perhaps it makes us better, too,” she added, 
with a sigh; and, after a pause, she said again, 
“I shall not be able to tell you, dearest. I 
shall never be brave enough to repeat the sad 





sweetness of these things; but I will give it to 
you as it was written in an old girlish diary 
long ago; that is to say, the beginning was 
written long ago, and the end, the end —I will 
try to write it for you, my child, that you may 
treasure it in the days to come, a memorial of 
the days that have been.” 

She ceased speaking, and in silence they 
watched together that night, as the fair stars 
came out one by one, till every gem on hea- 
ven’s gorgeous robe shone bright, and the 
hour for rest had long gone by. 

The mother kept her room the next morning. 
When the afternoon came she placed the pro- 
mised packet in her daughter’s hands, saying 
very gently, as the tears rushed to her eyes: 

‘“‘T have changed vety little. God bless you 
now, my bright and happy darling.” 

Moved beyond measure, the girl sought her 
room, anxiously looking for the cause of her 
mother’s woe in the closely-written lines of the 
faded leaves, whose very look seemed to tell of 
other hopes as well as other days; of the dreams 
that were, and the joys that might have been. 
The manuscript ran thus: 


Major Estridge, a younger son, witha younger 
son’s modest portion, handsome, accomplished, 
and well bred, ought to have married a woman 
of fortune, an heiress. He might have done 
so had he chosen; but he did not choose. He 
married instead, at a very early age, a penni- 
less woman, whose only dowry was a singularly 
lovely face and fascinating inanner. 

Having thus rashly followed the dictates of 
his heart, thereby offending many of his rela- 
tions, he thought it wiser to leave the army 
(where he soon discovered his former expenses 
had to be curtailed) and settle in the country. 
He knew his good little wife would manage on 
a very small income, and found a pretty house 
in Devon, where they settled shortly after with 
their two children, one a little girl nearly three 
years old, the other a baby. Years went by, 
other children came; one little boy died, but 
otherwise they. were very fortunate, until a 
heavy sorrow darkened all their lives. The 
gentle wife was taken away, and grief and la- 
mentation filled the home that she had _bright- 
ened with her beauty and her love. 

Lucy, the eldest girl, was seventeen, and had 
ever been her father’s darling. He thought her 
like her mother, and loved her for the fancied 
likeness. From that day she became dearer 
than ever, and did her best to fill that gentle 
mother’s place in the desolate household. But 
ah, how changed everything seemed! A blight 
had fallen on their lives, and made them seem 
a barren thing. They seemed to have grown 
poorer too. The widowed father was careless 
of business in his great grief, and the young 
daughter knew not how to manage as her mo- 
ther had done. 

Slowly and wearily the time went by now, 
and months passed away ere the sound of laugh- 
ter was heard again in the stricken home. No 
event took place, nothing disturbed the busy 
hours in their monotonous flight, until one day, 
two years after his bitter loss, Major Estridge 
received a letter from the widow of a dead 
comrade, killed by his side long ago in India. 

The poor woman wrote to tell him that she 
was dangerously ill, that her only son would be 
left very friendless in the world should God 
call her away, and finally begged him—once 
her husband’s kindest friend—not to let her 
boy want for advice or sympathy in his utter 
loneliness. Major Estridge answered her ap- 
peal, promising to take upon him this great 
trust; and by and by, when the poor mother 
had to bid her darling a last farewell on earth, 
he stood by the young man’s side, comforting 
him with hopeful words, heiping him in his 
sore distress, till he learnt to love and rever- 
ence himas he had never loved and reverenced 
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any one, save his dead mother, before. From 

that day forth Harry |’Estrange looked upon 
Major Estridge as his best friend and kindest 
adviser. : 

For some time past he had possessed a.small 
appointment in a government office, but his 
great bereavement left him scarcely fit forwork, 
and the kind major carried him down, for rest 
and change of air, to his own small house in 
Devon. ; 

He had written to prepare his daughter Lucy 
for their arrival, and the girl, now quite grown 
up and accustomed to her place at the head of 
the family, was awaiting the sad young guest, 
of whom she had heard so much, with a strange 
mixture of curiosity and sympathy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Harry L’EstRAnGE, when first introduced 
to Lucy Estridge, was about one-and-twenty; 
he was very tall and slight, with a dark hand- 
some face, and his manner seemed cold and re- 
served—perhaps a little stately, Lucy thought, 
for one so young. But there was something in 
him which she had never seen in any one be- 
fore—a strange soft depth in the beautiful eyes 
that told her, even then, of a fair mind and a 
fair world within, though the lips (too tender 
and effeminate for a man’s, perhaps) seldom 
shaped the hidden thoughts into words. He 
was so gentle and refined, so quiet in his sor- 
row, so grateful for the kindness he received, 
that the whole household soon learnt to look on 
him with a feeling like love. Slowly and peace- 
fully the days passed away, and though he 
spoke but little,and smiled even less, he seemed 
unconsciouly to shed some subtle charm of his 
own over the monotonous routine of the quiet 
country house. 

As he had now inherited a small yearly sum 
from his mother, the major advised him to give 
up the very unremunerative appointment he 
held, and try to obtain something better. He 
took the advice and followed it, as he would 
have tried to satisfy any other wish of his 
friend’s, and, after a little while, began an end- 
less correspondence with all sorts of business 
people. 

The kind major would have given much to 
assist his young friend in a more effectual man- 
ner, but, alas, he was so poor himself that he 
did not know how he should find the means to 
educate his own little sons when they should be 
old enough to require something more than a 
governess’s teaching. Indolent by nature as 
well as by long habit, he knew not how to exert 
himself, and went on his placid way, wor- 
rying himself at times, hoping and wishing, but 
always with a strange faith in the good things 
an unknown future, was sure to bring. 

And so their lives went on, until one day, 
about a fortnight after Harry’s arrival, a great 
stir was made in the whole place. Lord Lynn, 
the richest man in the county, was expected 
home after a protracted absence from England. 
Every one was full of the great event; of course 
there would be balls, festivities, and rejoicings 
of every kind to welcome his return, and the 
ladies already began to think of new costumes, 
to dream of dazzling apparel and endless 
amusement. 

Major Estridge had known Lord Lynn very 
intimately when he first came into his large es- 
tates, before he went abroad, and, remember- 
ing his genial nature, rejoiced at the prospect 
of having him for a near neighbor again. 

“And if we are asked to the ball at Lynn 
Castle,”’ he said, turning to Lucy, ‘ we shall 
certainly go, and it will be a very suitable op- 
poxtunity for my little daughter to make her 
debut in the great world.” 

But, papa, I have no suitable dress to go in!”’ 





“Never mind that, you thoughtful little 
housekeeper. I think I can provide for it when 
the time comes.” 

The conversation about this great event was 
continued in the drawing-room after dinner, un- 
til the major betook himself to his paper, Harry 
to a book, and Lucy to her favorite nook near 
the window—a wide low window, with cush- 
ioned seats all round, and a lovely view ex- 
tending far as eye could see; vague hills in the 
distance, a peaceful stream murmuring its even 
song close to the house itself, and, to complete 
the picture, bright terraces of flowers all gilt 
with the last rays of the setting sun. 

She gazed for a while at the beauteous scene, 
dreamy and idle, forgetful of all else, when 
suddenly she was startled by Harry’s noiseless 
approach. 

“IT could not read this evening,” he said, 
‘*and no wonder; could any book have charms 
compared to the poetry of this golden sunset? 
But what makes you look so sad to-night, when 
Nature is showing you her very brightest 
smiles ?”’ . - 

**T cannot tell,” she answered, ‘‘ but to me 
there is always something sad in the beauty of 
évening. I love to watch it, to linger in its 
sweetness; yet through it all there seems to 
come at times a whispering as of pain.” 

**T understand you well,’”’ he answered: ‘‘one 
of our poets sings of this very thing you feel— 
of that 

‘« ¢ Feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.’ 


Strange human nature,” he added, “‘ to weep 
over such a thing of beauty as this is.”’ 

‘* Perhaps its very sweetness is too great,” 
the girl answered timidly. 

‘Do you then think, like Shelley, the fairest 
things in life must have their taste of bitter- 
ness ?’”’ and then, as if talking to himself, he 
repeated: 

‘« «Cur sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.”’ 

**Do you sing ?”” Lucy asked abruptly, struck 
more than ever now with the soft music of his 
voice. 

“I used to sing a little, but it seems very 
long ago now.” 

** You will not mind singing for me some- 
times, will you?”’ she asked, half hesitatingly, 
fearing to wound, yet longing to rouse, him a 
little from the strange lethargy into which he 
had fallen. 

‘*T should like to do anything that could give 
you pleasure.” 

And turning into the room again, he opened 
the piano, ran his fingers softly over the notes, 
as if caressing an old friend, and began, in a 
hushed low voice, one of those old English 
ballads, whose lingering tenderness makes them 
harmonise better than any others, perhaps, with 
the soft gloom of an English twilight. 

The voice was singularly beautiful, and, sub- 
dued as it was now, seemed to fill the air with a 
sad caressing sweetness. Lucy sat in her old 
place, wondering. She had heard little good 
music—never anything like this; she had never 
even dreamt the human voice could know such 
depths of melody. Very quiet and still she lis- 
tened, until the song slowly died away, and the 
piano was closed again. 

“‘T will try to remember something more 
cheerful another day. That was rather a gloomy 
thing I hit upon to-night, and must have wearied 
you, I fear.” 

**Oh, no; I liked it very much, thank you.” 

And that was all. She did not know how to 
tell him of the great pleasure his song had given; 
but, from that night, the fairy wand of music 
seemed to melt away all the ice between them, 
drawing them closer and closer together, till 
they became fast friends. 





He came to her now for sympathy, and 
taught her to know the full extent of the loss 
he had sustained when the noble woman who 
had been his mother was taken from him. Many 
incidents of her life did he relate, many proofs 
of her goodness and wisdom and beauty, remind- 
ing the girl of her own lost mother, and. filling 
her heart with tenderness for him. 

Two days after her discovery of Harry’s 
musical talent Lord Lynn came home, and the 
tenants’ welcome—heartfelt and noisy—filled 
the place with animation fora while. The great 
man was beloved by all his dependents, and 
certainly deserved every atom of praise that was 
sung in his honor; but Lucy had not seen him 
since she had been a little girl, and she began 
to wonder what he could be like who had won 
for himself, in so many hearts, such evidently 
sincere affection. 

Her father called at Lynn Castle, and came 
back delighted with its owner. 

‘* He is nicer than ever, I do believe,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and i$ coming to see you to-morrow, 
Lucy. He has not forgotten his little playmate 
of many years ago, he says, and wants to see 
what alterations cruel Time has made in her 
appearance.” 

**And I have not the slightest idea of what 
he was like long ago, so I shall not be able to 
retaliate if he discovers that that same cruel 
‘Time has dealt hardly with me. You ought to 
give me a slight sketch of his former self before- 
hand, papa.” 

And so they jested and laughed, and her 
father spoke again of the coming ball, and said 
that he was going to write up to town at once 
to secure a pretty dress for his saucy little 
housekeeper. 

The next day, according to his promise, Lord 
Lynn rode up; and when he was ushered into 
their small drawing-room, and greeted her with 
a pretty little speech, claiming the right of old 
acquaintance with the grown-up young lady he 
had known as a child, Lucy thought she had 
seldom seen a more handsome face or graceful 
manner. 

The conversation did not flag, as it too often 
does. He had seen so much, and spoke so well, 
putting things in a new light—half comic, half 
tender —that gave them a double charm. 

By and by he rose to go; but, ere wishing 
them ‘‘ good-bye,”’ he said: 

‘*] remember, Miss Estridge, how often you 
used to tell me of your plans long ago—I mean, 
of your plans for the happy time when you 
should be a ‘ big lady.” Wonderfully quixotic 
they were too, some of those childish plans; but 
among them all was one seemingly dearer than 
all the rest — at any rate, more often repeated — 
that was the firm resolve to dance away many 
hours every night of the ‘ big lady’s’ life! And 
after all this your father tells me that you have 
not even been to one ball as yet!” 

‘It is quite true,” she answered; ‘‘ we live so 
quietly down here.” 

“May I, then, be the first to realise your 
childish dreams? May I hope that you will 
grace my poor ball with your presence ?”’ 

(Was he laughing at her? she wondered.) 

The invitation was accepted, and he went 
away, hoping that he might, as an old friend, 
call in whenever he should be riding past. 

When his horse was heard again slowly trot- 
ting away Harry came back to the drawing- 
room he had hastily quitted as the stranger was 
announced. Lucy ran towards him, exclaiming: 

“IT am invited to the ball— my first ball! 
You must congratulate me at once, sir. I feel 
that I have suddenly become of great import- 
ance in the world.” 

“You always were of great importance at 
home,”’ he gravely answered, ‘‘ and I doubt not 
the gay world will soon teach you to know how 
very much you are worth. But are you really 
so happy at the mere thought of a ball ?” 
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«« Why do you speak so solemnly ?”’ she asked, 
wondering. ‘‘ Of course I am happy at the mere 
‘thought of a ball. I have never seen anything 
like it before, and—I am so fond of dancing!” 

« And you will be praised and flattered,” he 
continued, as if unheeding her; “‘and you will 
learn to prize all these pleasant things, and care 
no more for old home-pleasures—perhaps, for 
old home-friends.”’ 

“You are very strange to-day; and,” she 
added laughing, ‘‘ I don’t know what right you 
have to lecture me with the air of an old philo- 
sopher! But you know very little of me if you 
really think what you said.” 

“Tell me, then,” 
already reached the door, and only stopped to 
answer. : 

“No, no, I will tell you nothing after this; 
and I am going to think about the ball!’ 

And she ran up to her room, marveling the 
while why he should have spoken so earnestly, 
half sorrowfully, about this trifling thing; and 
then she thought his recent bereavement had 
made the bright revels of the world seem as a 
cruel mockery to him, and all her little anger 
vanished away at once, and in her heart there 
rose a great pity and tenderness for him. 

(To be continued.) 











Puck's Firchanges. 


‘ READING makes a full man,”’ says the philo- 
sopher. Milwaukee beer and Cincinnati whiskey 
are superior to reading in that respect. — Br-ak- 
fast Table. 

““ THAT boy will make his mark in the world 
some day,” said a parent of his dullest child. 
So he did. He never learned to write.— £den- 
burg Herald. 

Ir is a blessed privilege to be able to get up 
and lick the man who wrote your obituary notice. 
New Orleans Picayune. 

THERE is not room in New York streets for 
curbstone brokers and Texas steers at the same 
time.— ew Orleans Picayune. 

MINNESOTA has a cat with five heads. It is 
supposed that nature intended that cat to take 
the place of Hayes’s Cabinet.—/%ila. Kronikle- 
Herald. 


WHEN a Nebraska man calls another a liar, 
there is no duel over it. ‘The liar gulps it down 
and waits his chance to shoot the other man’s 
hogs.—Detroit Free Press. 

THE man who steps on a grape-skin and sits 
down on the flags has one chance out of thirty- 
two millions of discovering the person who ate 
the grapes.— Detroit Free Press. 

Bos INGERSOLL is said to have made $60,000 
out of his lectures on hell. Hell has not yet 
commenced on Bob, but will get in its work 
later.— BreakfastTable. 


THERE are many articles which can be 
ground up into fish-bait. One of the most 
desirable is the man who smokes a filthy pipe 
on an excursion for ladies.—Rockland Courier, 


His hair having been cut, and various offers 
of fancy soap, hair-restorer, etc., having been 
declined with and without thanks, the barber 
says unto him: ‘ Will your hair do that way, 
sir?’’ The customer contemplates himself with 
care in the mirror, then, returning to the sacri- 
ficial chair and enveloping himself in the calico 
wrapper, replies, solemnly: “Just a leetle 
longer.” — JV. Y. Zribune. 


he began; but she had |} 








THE rage for $24 pen-wipers seems to have 
passed away, leaving lots of people to wonder 
why such base provisions as meat and _ potatoes 
never wear out public affection.—Desroit Free 
Press. 

YOUNG men, never go courting in October 
without a clean handkerchief in your pocket. 
The day and the hour on which a cold in the 
head cometh no man knoweth.—- Phila. Chroni- 
kle-Herald., 

Miss JEFFREYS LEwis will return to the stage. 
She finds that she must work if she would sup- 
port her husband in good style. She married a 
broker, and he broke her immediately.— Mew 
Orleans Picayune. 


THEY have found a tree in the Yosemite 
Valley that measures over one hundred feet 
around the butt, and it is proposed to make a 
chair bottom of the butt and present it to 
David Davis.— Boston Post. 

It is rumored that Garibaldi, who owns a 
large granite quarry in Italy, will consolidate 
with the Cape Ann quarries, under the firm 
name of Butler & Garibaldi. They will carry 
on a General business.— Boston Post. 

THE man with the straw-hat is still about and 
he sneaks along the streets with the pained and 
startled look of the man who is expecting Gabriel 
will suddenly sound the last horn, but keeps 
hoping that he won’t.— Phila. Kronikle-Herald, 


It is said that the left foot of a left-handed 
man is always longer than his right one, but 
when the old man reaches after Adolphus from 
the top step he always sends the right foot, and 
in most cases it is long enough.—Breakfast 
Table. 


CorpDuROY is becoming very popular as a 
material for children’s clothing, and as it is 
about the only fabric that will bear sliding 
down hill and improve by the operation, there 
seems to be an eternal fitness about it.— Break- 
Jast Table. 


THE story ‘‘ Causeur”’ told last week, about 
the man who sought to make a display of his 
wealth by drawing a check for a thousand dol- 
lars and then lighting his cigar with it, is doing 
excellent service on the stump as an illustration 
of “‘ fiat’’ money.— Boston Transcript. 


Av a political meeting, recently, the speaker, 
waxing eloquent, said: ‘‘ What shall we do in 
thisemergency?” ‘‘ Tell her to whoa!”’ shouted 
somebody in the audience. A great weight of 
whoa rested upon all until the orator remarked: 
‘‘ That man had better Emma-grate.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

You can get an autograph letter of Daniel 
Webster for eighty cents. You can also get 
sixteen glasses of beer for the same money. Of 
course we’d choose the autograph; but we fear 
the other ninety-nine would give a gentle wrap 
on the counter and softly murmur “ Beer.” — 
Norr, Herald. 


Can it be possible that Mr. Tilden was asleep | 





all those two months the cipher dispatches | 


were being delivered at his house at Gramercy | 


Park, and hence was innocent of the little game | 


9? 


his wicked ‘‘coparceners’”’ were concocting ? 
He has rather a sleepy look, that’s a fact.— 
Norr. Herald. 


A sAILor lad, on voyage bent, 
Waved to his love a long adieu— ° 
** You ask skiff it’s’ my intent 
To be, my dear, forever true. 
Aye, aye, my lass, this parting smack 
My deep, undying love shall tell!” 
She smiled and gave the token back— 
The parting grieved the heavy swell, 
And yacht 
We wot 
That parting tasted wherry well. 
St, Louts Journad., 
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A MAN may be a riotous old patriot on elec- 
tion day, and swear that the country is going _ 
to the dogs unless his party wins; but if he 
loses, he is more than apt to come up next 
morning and say that the result was a matter of 
no importance, as no principle was involved, 
—Cin, Breakfast Table. 


, 


‘* Ever since,” said Mr. Smiley at the break- 
fast table this morning, ‘‘ ever since that little 
fellow, Jimmy Puck, put a griddle-cake round 
the earth— and it only took him forty minutes 
to do it—I have always held that a buckwheat 
flap-jack, with a little sprinkling of honey, was 
fit food for a fairy. Hannah, pass us a hot one.” 
—New Haven Register. 

HE was a countryman and he walked along 
our busy thoroughfare and read a sign over the 
door of a manufacturing establishment, ‘ Cast 
Iron Sinks.’”” It made him mad. He said that 
any fool ought to know that.— Camden Fost. 

A HAPPy mother of male twins enthusiasti- 
cally refers to her treasures as her ‘ sweet boy 
and boy.’”’— Stamford Advocate. 


WHEN one reads of ‘“‘[Laughter and ap- 
plause],”’ ‘‘ [Immense applause],” “ [Sensation 
among the elders],’”’ &c., &c., in the reports of 
Pulpiteer Talmage’s slum sermons, one tries to 
imagine similiar interlineations in St. Luke’s 
report of the sermon on Mars Hill, or some of 
the other great discourses of Apostolic times, 
But then St. Paul didn’t get $12,000 a year.— 
Phila, Bulletin. 


SOMETIMFS-ER-ER.— Augustus drives a great 
deal these lovely afternoons, ‘‘ Do you know,”’ 
he said to Eva, yesterday, while they were 
driving on Fort Madison road, ‘‘do you know, 
sometimes-er - when these —these soft—kind of 
soft—softing influences— you know, these hazy 
soft of soft—soft—ur—ah—these kind of soft 

Presses his hand despairingly upon his 
brow and looks unutterable autumnal things.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

THE clerk occasionally wrote paragraphs for 
a local weekly, and was constantly on the look- 
out for a word capable of being tortured into a 
pun. When a pretty young lady tripped into 
the dry-goods store and asked, ‘‘ Have you any 
knotted damasses?’’ he brightened up and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Not a dam—”’ Here he stopped and 
looked confused, and the young lady left the 
store, and will bestow her patronage elsewhere. 
—Norr. Herald. — 


“Wuo killed Sam Tilden?” “J,” said 
Match Marble, ‘‘ with my dispatch garble, | 
killed Sam Tilden.” 

** Who saw him die ?” 
‘**with my little saw, I saw him die. 

‘* Who made his coffin ?”” ‘I,’ replied Max, 
‘with my little whacks, I made his coffin ?” 

‘“‘Who prayed for him?” J,” said Bill 
Pelton, “ his coffin I knelt on—oh, I prayed for 
him.” 

‘‘Who told the tale?” ‘*We,” said the 
papers, ‘“‘we relish such capers—we told the 
tale!” — Graphic. 

Epwarp W. Cook, of Hartford; Conn., wants 
a divorce from his wife Minerva. He says he 
put up with Minerva’s peculiarities and idiosyn- 
cracies until she planted her feet in the middle 


““T.” said Whitelaw, 


” 


| of his back, braced herself against the wall, and 
| kicked him out of bed into the middle of the 


|'room. ‘Then he got mad. ‘That was the last 
straw. He concluded, that if a line must be 


drawn, it might as well be drawn at kicking out 
of bed. And yet—and yet he should not act 
with rashness and undue haste. ‘This kicking- 
out-of-bed mania developed by his wife can be 
easily overcome. If Mr. Cook will garnish his 
back with sharp spikes, similar to those you see 
ornamenting the top of a fence to prevent bad 
boys from climbing over and harvesting fruit, 
he will be surprised at the result. And so will 
Mrs. Cook.—-Worr. Herald. 
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But then, if Edison’s electric light is gener- 
ally introduced into our houses, what is Brid- 
get going to light the kitchen fire with? —Aur- 
lington Hawkeye. ; 

It is. singular that nobody drops in upon us 
any more who has ““been to the centennial.” 
These people used to be thicker than autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Valparaiso, In- 
diana. Surely they can’t all be dead?— Haws- 
eye. z 

‘How was the world made?” is being dis- 
cussed in a scientific magazine. We weren’t 
there, but we suppose they got all the subscrip- 
tions they could raise along the survey, and 
then bonded the rest of the work and pushed 
it through before Mr. Tilden could come along 
and steal it. 








LADIES’ 
Furnishing Departm’t. 


PARIS LINCERIE 


and UNDERWEAR, 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
and INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


ready-made or to order. 


BROCADE CAMELS’ HAIR WRAPPERS, 
DRESSING SACQUES, 
CAMISOLES, 
QUILTED SATIN AND SILK SKIRTS, 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
In every variety of material. 
Boys’ Pant Suits, 
Boys’ Kilt Suits, 
and Overcoats. 
In FANCY CLOTHS, 


STYLISH DESIGNS, 
at MODERATE PRICES. 


French Coutil and German Woven 
CORSETS. 
CHILDRMN’S, 


MISSES’ and 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
and FURNISHING GOODS, 
In every variety and at 


POPULAR PRICES. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


BROADWAY, COR. i9th STREET. 


GLOVES. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have received’,their 


FALL INPORTATION OF 


CD. 
UNDRESSED KID, 
DOG SKIN, 


22ND CASTORILGLOVES 4 


For LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN 
and CHILDREN. 





Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.” 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.”’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert. 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.”’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BritIsH PHARMACOPABIA. 
“Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’’ 

}. MacNAMARA. F.R. C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Kefreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.” 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London, ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C9., 
41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 
. 





















: ihe Et all 
NotifY afotions : 3 


peer bearing = 


AND YET BEING SOLD AS “Gry 
N £ RE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


MASE FLEISCHMANN & COS. 


GENUINE ARTICLE 




































Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Row, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Special terms for FOREIGN PATENTS if taken with U.S 
Patents. 


Isaac Smith's Umbrellas 


pon!) a N ACO, patented......... 


SILK, paragon frame ........... 250 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 
in great variety. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS to order 
and repaired. 

CANES in every style—a large assortment. 
36 FULTON ST., near Pearl. 

150 FULTON ST., near B’dway. 
104 BROADWAY, near Wall. 
1188 BROADWAY, near 2oth st. 
405 BROADWAY, ea Canal. 


Established A. D. 1802. 











HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — ‘‘Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passcs that of all other known 
waters.” 
TheBritishMedical Jour. 

Wh mal. — ‘“Hunyadi Janos.— The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER. 
GER, Vienna. ‘1! have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.”’ ° - 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘! prescribe 
none but this.”’ 
PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 


” 


passes them in efficacy. 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tue ApoLiinaris Co, 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 


CENUINE y 





THE SPRINGS OF VICHY 


are owned by the French Government, and the waters 
are bottled underits supervision, exactly as they flow 
from the Springs, nothing added or removed. They 
have nothing in common with a much advertised im- 
ported water which claims to be superior to them. 

They are alkaline, and the following is a summary 
of their different applications: 


HAUTERIVE OR CELESTINS 


are prescribed for gravel, calculi, diabetes, gout, 
rheumatism, diseases of the kidneys, &c. ; 


GRANDE GRILLE 


for diseases of the liver; 
HA UTERIVE OR HOPITAL 


for diseases of the stomach, (dyspepsia,) the latter 
more adapted for delicate patients. 

They are highly recommended by the leading 
physicians of Europe and of this country. 

The name of the spring is on the cap, also the year 
of the bottling. 

Drink before breakfast ; also at table, pure or with 
wine. For sale by Grocers and Druggists. The trade 
supplied by the Sole Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 
37 Beaver St., New York, 

















Dr. SWEENYW’S 


UTTYYY LY OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


~~ 
DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 BE. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 

3eautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00. Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50, Other filling $1.00 

Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas—free. — 

The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and you will do 
well to try us before going elsewhere.—Open “venings and Sundays. 


RSA DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


LaTE 389 CANAL STREET. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature. Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free, Books bought. 


LESS AT BROSG., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 
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WNT] PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST.. N. Y. 


Zd 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Street, 
Between rst & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
» 294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 














L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 








A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 
Eleventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 


At New Orleans, Tuesday, Nov. 12th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 


ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
oR postpones. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


nn ee eC e TOL, EEE 
Serre Sore TTT er ee a 
Drea cacccccasiccs Gcctreseccncesecccecae SD 
er ee ae 
5 I Oa as alaesie deed ena 5,000 
CE OU oc nae suse ein s.c0se 4000 sede eneneennaes 10,000 
CEE Midi cccegustesadesere o6exeuqusessnaes 10,000 
200 Prizes of De cv wdcn tse 66bSes abeees deccccccesmncces SE 
500 Prizes of BOeecccccoeces SRE Se eee a TMP 10,000 
tooo Prizes of DS ai 6 did sdeensee|. code ae ae<aNRTANe 10,000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 
9 Approximation Prizes of $300 .....-.-cseeereeeeeceee 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200....... 0 ..sse cece seers 1,800 
9 Approximation Prizes of 100.... ...... 22. sceeeeess goo 
1857 Prizes, amounting to..... ..$110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further information or send 


orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to MH. L. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENERALS G, T, BEAUREGARD and 
JUBAL A, EARLY, 














THE CELEBRATED 
ST. CERMAIN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Complete only $5.00. 





ALso THE Famous 


Vienna Coffee Pot," 


ALL SIZES. 








IMPORTED ONLY BY 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, 


HARDW/RE. CHINA, GLASS, 
CUTLERY. SILVERWARE AND 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15,16 &17 COOPER INSTITUTE, N. Y. CITY: 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS. JEWELRY. STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 








ESTABLISHED 1438. 


HERRINCGS 





CHAMPION 
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251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 





PATENT COVERS 


FOR 


FILING PUCK 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 





FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North 
Near Frankfort Street. 


“iWiam Street. 
NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Srrear, 


NEW YORK. 








MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 








THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Maaufactured by B. POLLAK, N. Y. 





NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


PANTS to order............ veneesdedbecessa eae $3.00 to $10.00 
thn. on c00sqnesece ees «+sseeee. $12.00 to $40.00 
Se ET OO MUR. ccovcc cece vecccceese ove $12.00 upward. 





NOTICE. 


No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of “* Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 


BACK NUMBERS 


OF 
“POUCH? 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 








ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Company, 


31 Beekman Street, New York, 
OR, 


PUCK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 N. v illiam Str., New York. 





PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 
CONTAINING :— 


(But why should the content 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 





Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 





A. WERNER & COS 
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